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When examining our historical situation, one is struck by the turn towards 

the computational in many aspects of life. There have been numerous claims 

to epochal shifts from the post-industrial society, the technotronic society 

x and the knowledge-based society, to name just three. Equally, with the intro- 

nae duction of softwarized technical systems, it is sometimes claimed that we live 

Le in an information society (for a discussion see Berry 2008). While numerous 

definitions exist, we now appreciate that around us algorithms running on 

digital computers mediate our lives by creating and re-presenting a world 

that appears more comfortable, safer, faster and convenient - although this 

X May paradoxically result in our feeling more stressed, depressed or drained 
of meaning. 

Indeed, we are now seeing a dramatic change in the way in which sociality 
is performed and mediated through new distributed digital media technolo- 
gies. Crucially, this change is also to be seen in the way in which sociality 
itself is understood, for example through social media and related tech- 
nologies, That is, we see simultaneously an epistemological and pragmatic 

a shift in everyday life towards the use of computational systems to support 
and mediate life itself. As the computational increasingly penetrates life in 
profound ways, it does so with a new intensity in terms of a complex reper- 
toire of user-oriented logics drawing from an interdisciplinary archive of 
aesthetic, human-computer, psychological, sociological, phenomenological 
and design research. This research has been mobilized to provide a texture 
and a form to computation, which has built an infrastructure that performs 
a logic of impalpability, that is, an imperceptibility to the machinery of com- 
putation through a veneer on which the commodity form of computation 
is inscribed (Berry 2014, 69). Indeed, this also points to the importance of 
new critical disciplinary engagements with the computational reflected in, 
for example, digital humanities, software studies, digital sociology, compu- 
tational social science, digital history, computational media and so on (see 
Berry 2011; Golumbia 2014; Wardrip-Fruin and Mateas 2014). 
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to talk about the digital presupposes a disjuncture in our experience that 
makes less and less sense in the experience of the everyday (Berry 2014; 
but also see Galloway 2014 for a discussion of non-digitality). Computa- 
tion becomes experiential, spatial and materialized in its implementation, 
embedded within the environment and embodied, part of the texture of 
life itself but also upon and even within the body. Computation becomes 
something which operates while one walks around, is touched and touch- 
able, manipulated and manipulable and interactive and operable thrqugh a 
number of entry-points, surfaces and veneers. Indeed, in a similar way to 
how the distinction between ‘being online’ and ‘being offline’ has become 
problematic, with widespread wireless networked devices, so too, perhaps, 
the term ‘digital’ describes a historical world of discrete moments of the 
computational. Through the increasing reality of a deeply embedded com- 
putational horizon, computational technology institutes new and ever more 
effective, more delightful and pleasant forms of experience instituting new 
diagrams of social control and intensified social cohesion. We will return to 
this issue. 

In 2008, Anderson proclaimed the ‘End of Theory’, arguing that the data 
deluge made the scientific method obsolete. Indeed, he argues that ‘we can 
stop looking for models. We can analyze the data without hypotheses about 
what it might show. We can throw the numbers into the biggest computing 


clusters the world has ever seen and let statistical algorithms find patterns 
where science cannot.’ He argued that this is 


a world where massive amounts of data and applied mathematics replace 
every other tool that might be brought to bear. Out with every theory of 
human behavior, from linguistics to sociology. Forget taxonomy, ontol- 
ogy, and psychology. Who knows why people do what they do? The 


point is they do it, and we can track and measure it with un 


precedented 
fidelity. 


(Anderson 2008) 
} 


Indeed, Anderson proclaims, ‘with enough data, the numbers speak for 
themselves’ (Anderson 2008). These claims are also advanced towards 
history, which is heralded as being equally amenable to computational 
approaches. We could go so far as to suggest that computation demands 
that people, practices, places, institutions and the world should radiate data 
* (see Berry 2012). Indeed, this points to the notion that transparency should 
be a normative ideal, to which we might contrast the political idea of opac- 
ity outlined by Glissant (1997, 194), who argued for the ‘tight to opacity 
for everyone’. Computation intensifies as it mediates, creating a richer con- 
text and sharper perception by sensors, trackers, bugs and beacons that do 
not just collect and store a happening, but actively and comprehensively 
inscribe and store everything that can be grammiatized in real time. If the 
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(Apprich et al. 2013; Quaranta 2013). It would be inaccurate, or at least too 
easy, to quickly dismiss these terms as simply offline Romanticism, art world 
jargon or stylized cases of hipster analogue culture. On the contrary, we 
argue that they can be read as connected instances of an effort to collectively 
develop concepts that reflect on the ngn-neotic aspect of the digital. 


That 
is, as ubiquitous computational infrastructures radiate data, they encourage 
tacit modes of knowing and the iteration of habit - and thus also create 


agnosis, or ‘not knowing’, through a form of agnotology. By ‘agnotology’ 
we are referring to the way in which computation facilitates a systemic pro- 
duction and maintenance of ignorance. Computational technologies direct 
us towards a passive trust in widely delegated, yet obfuscated, actions (see 
Berry 2012). This tendency towards automated and accelerated modes of 
action complicates and may undermine structures of reflection and critique. 
One consequence is a twisting and turning of computational logics into 
other contexts against attempts to orient and ‘get a grip’ on computational 
things. In this way, notions such as the postdigital are also performed and 
mediatized in rather novel ways, and can be taken as a complementary 
unfolding of an aesthetization of computational infrastructures, 


This can be seen in the emergence of the New Aesthetic as a project initi- 
ated by James Bridle, a British 


designer and programmer, as an attempt to 
document and catalogue patte 


ms of the computational throughout every- 
day life. The New Aesthetic, therefore, signals a kind of threshold or saturation 


point whereby the obscure ubiquity of digital, networked and mobile devices 
inspires a struggle to map, document and record; in other words, to make 
sensible and intelligible the seemingly opaque operations of digital infras- 
fucture, even while invoking an ambiguous gesture of aesthetization using 
the Tumblr.com platform. Working from within an explicitly art-world con- 
text, the notion of post-internet art has, meanwhile, been elaborated as 
works that engage with digital networking through hybrid, often offline, 
manifestations. In this sense, artist and curator Marisa Olson uses the term to 
describe art literally created after internet use: the creative ‘yield’ from hours 
of consumptive downloading and browsing (Debatty 2008). This can, mote- 
over, be taken as a situation of art making after the internet has massified 
through platformization, resulting in a Mainstreaming marked by the shift 


from exceptional to ordinary perceptions of digital creativity. The role of the 
practitioner here, then, is also imagined 
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in terms of techniques of recogniz- 
interpreting and transcribing (Vierkant 
2010), and then actualizing these engagements as artefacts for potential con- 
templation. The ‘postdigital’, meanwhile, also covers a wide range of issues 
attached to the entanglements of media life after the digital, including a 
shift from an earlier moment driven by an almost obsessive fascination 
and enthusiasm with new media to a broader set of affectations that now 
includes unease, fatigue, boredom and disillusionment. Linked to ideas like 


the ‘off-internet’ and ‘neo-analogue’, the postdigital recognizes the revival 


ing patterns, cataloguing, curating, 
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descriptor fora contemporary, and possibly nostalgic, ciltural trend’. Rather, 
‘post’ should be understood in terms: of post-punk, post-feminism, 
communism, as subtle cultural shifts and ongoing mutations. Thus, 
digital’ refers to a state in which the disruption brought about by digital 
information technology has already occurred and, as such, Tepresents a 
crisis of the cybernetic notion of ‘system’ which neither ‘digital’ nor “post- 
digital’ - two terms ultimately rooted in systems theory - is able to leave 
behind, nor even adequately describe.2 In their contribution to the collec- 
tion, Christiane Paul and Malcolm Levy trace a complex genealogy of the 
New Aesthetic that interweaves visual, theoretical and philosophical lineages. 
Discussing a wide range of phenomena movements from cybernetics to net 
art, they find a complex range of influences embedded in the 
tive impression of the New Aesthetic images, but nev 


that this strange low resolution of the assemblage is 
appeal. 


post- 
‘post- 


‘blurry’ collec- 
ertheless acknowledge 
a central aspect of its 


David M. Berry underscores this genealogical approach by situating the 
postdigital within an emergent historical constellation, and argues that there 
is a growing prevalence of a pattern-seeking mode of being, such that dig- 
ital pareidolia points to the ubiquity of the postdigital as the horizon of 
experience and explanation. In a similar vein, Lukacs Mirocha explores the 

explicitly temporal dimension of the postdigital by focusing on the real-time 
dimension of computation through a close reading of the digitality repre- 
sented and mediated through the project of the New Aesthetic. He argues 
that, although dismissed and considered less useful for academic exploration 
of the increasing computational content of our societies, in contrast, its very 
superficiality and emphasis of the surface is highly relevant for thinking 
about computation in today’s world. 

Katja Kwastek also argues that that dismissing the new aesthetic as super- 
ficial is inappropriate. She argues that the notion of a new aesthetic only 
makes sense if we take its focus on aesthetics seriously, Instead of mainly 
discussing what is represented, she suggests that an aesthetic approach asks 
how something is represented and perceived, and the question of the per- 
ception of the digital: that is, informed by the increasing ubiquity of digital 
technologies, which affects both our material culture and our perceptive 
formation. In his contribution, Daniel Pinkas reflects on the discourse sur- 
rounding the new aesthetic in terms of the inconsistencies of its truth claims, 
especially in relation to the distributed agencies of human and machine, 
and the prospects of artificial intelligence. While remaining critical of its 
tendency towards hyperbole, Pinkas nevertheless recognizes the potential of 
the new aesthetic as an imaginative design concept that can inspire novel 
creative work and art, 

Indeed, Stamatia Portanova further reflects on contemporary visual cul- 
ture industry and what she calls the corresponding obsessive digitality. She 
argues that there is a multiplication and dissemination of all kinds of images 
around the world, and, with its simultaneous decomposition of their texture 
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the new ‘givenness of data’, data visualization projects an optimism instead 
of a reflection on historical catastrophe, undermining historical and reflexive 
consciousness and producing only a future for corporate cyborgs. 

In her contribution, Mercedes Bunz analyses trends towards 
web development as producing infantilizing effects in conte 
face development. Tracing the emergence of this phenomen 
influence of philosopher Jean Piagert on the work of comput 
Alan Kay or Seymour Papert, Bunz critically discusses the 
such playful approaches to computing from a postdigital 
fine line between making learning tools for ‘children of all a 
dering stupidity’ as the ultimate desirable condition for the user. Providing 
a media analysis of the urban milieu of London circa 2! 


012 that informs 
the ‘scenius’ of the new aesthetic, Jussi Parikka discusses forces of securitiza- 
tion, technical infrastructure and branding that characterized the city during 


a period including preplanned spectacles like the Olympics, the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee and the Royal Wedding, alongside widespread riots and 
Post-crash economic strife. With reference to the work of China Miéville 
and Jacques Ranciére, his contribution explores the conflicts and tensions of 
21st-century London, encompassing the seen and unseen, and the entan- 
glement of commons with ‘the world of uncommons, the City and the 
other city; a division that starts on the level of perception, articulating the 
proximity of aesthetics, politics and space’, 

Shintaro Miyazaki argues against the visual register of discourse surround- 


ing the new aesthetic, and places an emphasis on the significance of auditory 
and tactile senses through a media-archaeological perspective on signal pro- 
cessing. In doing so, he introduces a theoreti 


cal framework that draws from 
and transforms terminology in Gilbert Simondon’s philosophy of commu- 
nication. Thomas Apperley discusses the phenomenon of glitch tracking 
in the videogame Minecraft, the practice of co-creative production or ‘play- 
bor’ through which players and developers have systematically incorporated, 
modified and deleted mistakes and errors from the game as an act of collec- 
tive curation. Drawing from theorizations of the postdigital as an aesthetics 
of failure, while noting the existing divisions between game development, 
curation and artistic practice, Apperley nevertheless suggests that Minecraft 
Presents a unique case for all these fields, especially as tensions in the 
collective ‘sorting’ of glitches are mediated and reconciled through play. 
Marc Tuters explores a number of influential histories that have informed 
the development, design and marketing of a product like Google Glass. Tak- 
ing the slogan ‘Glass could change your life’ at face value, he explores how 
this wearable corporate gadget mobilizes a particular Californian ‘gnostic’ 
mode of biopolitical production through its neoliberal mandate for self- 
governance, and questions how technological design and innovation might 
be practised otherwise. Vito Campanelli investigates the discourse surround- 
ing the new aesthetic in terms of the so-called genre of ‘net photography’, 
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focusing in particular on recent work from artists Marco Cadioli and Jon 
Rafman. In doing so, he discusses a new sublimity of human and machine 
collaboration enabled by digital technologies that introduces sensations of 
being overwhelmed and displaced by abstract journeys through devastated 
mediatized landscapes. 

Christian Ulrik Andersen and Seren Bro Pold, meanwhile, explore possibil- 
ities of ‘new aesthetics as critique’ after the revolutionary period of digital, 
networked and mobile technologies has come to an end. Suggesting that 
the seemingly arbitrary character of highly corporatized information aes- 
thetics leaves a space devoid of meaning, but open for new visions, Pold 
and Andersen discuss artworks by Johannes P. Osterhoff, Christophe Bruno 
and Aram Bartholl in their search for ‘fractures’ within the otherwise kitsch 
and banal style of contemporary ubicom interfaces. In the final contribu- 
tion, Wendy Hui Kyong Chun explores how the ‘network’ has become 4 
defining concept of our epoch. She claims that the network has created new 
vectors such that networks represent everything that is ‘new and different 
about our social institutions, global formations, and political and military 
organizations’. She links the network to the management and imaginary of, 
neoliberalism, and argues that, instead, we need to think about — 
differently by thinking them through the notions of habitual repetition an 
leaks. 


Notes | 


1. In this book we follow the convention that ‘New Aesthetic’ or New Aesthetic refers - 


to the project initiated by James Bridle. In contrast, ‘new aesthetic’ (lower case) 
refers to the general phenomenon, design or aesthetics associated with glitched 
computational technology, particularly low fidelity, pixelization, 8-bit graphics and 
so forth. : 
2. We have included the different usages of ‘post-digital’ and ‘postdigital’ to enable 
contributors to explore the tensions implicit in the differing formulations of the 
concepts. : 
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technology, thereby calling into question the common assumption that 
computers, as meta-machines, represent obvious technological progress and 
therefore constitute a logical upgrade from any older media technology - 
much in the same way as using a bike today calls into question the assump- 
tion, common in many Western countries since World War Il, that the 
automobile is by definition a rationally superior means of transportation, 
Tegardless of the purpose or context. 

Typewriters are not the only medium which has recently been resurrected 
as literally a post-digital device: other examples include vinyl records, and 
more recently also audio cassettes, as well as analogue photography and 
artists’ printmaking. And if one examines the work of contemporary young 
artists and designers, including art school students, it is obvious that these 
‘old’ media are vastly more popular than, say, making imageboard memes.! 


Post-digital: A term that sucks but is useful 


Disenchantment with ‘digital’ 


I was first introduced to the term ‘post-digital’ in 2007 by my then-student 
Marc Chia - now Tara Transitory, also performing under the moniker One 
Man Nation. My first reflex was to dismiss the whole concept as irrelevant in 
an age of cultural, social and economic upheavals driven to a large extent 
by computational digital technology. Today, in the age of ubiquitous mobile 
devices, drone wars and the gargantuan data operations of the US National 
Security Agency (NSA), Google and other global players, the term may seem 
even more questionable than it did in 2007: as either a sign of ignorance 
of our contemporary reality, or else of some deliberate Thoreauvian—Luddite 
withdrawal from this Teality (see also Berry 2015, this volume). 

More pragmatically, the term ‘post-digital’ can be used to describe either a 
contemporary disenchantment with digital information systems and media 
gadgets, or a period in which our fascination with these systems and gadgets 
has become historical - just as the dot-com age ultimately became histori- 
cal in the 2013 novels of Thomas Pynchon and Dave Eggers. After Edward 
Snowden’s disclosures of the NSA’s all-pervasive digital surveillance systems, 
this disenchantment has quickly grown from a niche ‘hipster’ phenomenon 
to a mainstream position - one which is likely to have a serious impact on 


all cultural and business practices based on networked electronic devices and 
internet services. 


Revival of ‘old’ media 


While a Thoreauvian-Luddite digital withdrawal may seem a tempting 
option for many, it is fundamentally a naive position, particularly in an age 
when even the availability of natural resources depends on global computa- 
tional logistics, and intelligence agencies such as the NSA intercept paper 
mail as well as digital communications. In the context of the arts, such 
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a withdrawal seems little more than a rerun of the 19th-century Arts and 
Crafts movement, with its programme of handmade production as a means 
of resistance to encroaching industrialization. Such (romanticist) attitudes 
undeniably play an important role in today’s renaissance of artists’ print- 
making, handmade film labs, limited vinyl editions, the rebirth of the audio 
cassette, mechanical typewriters, 
ers. An empirical study conducted by our research centre Creating 010 in 
Rotterdam among Bachelor students from most of the art schools in the. 
Netherlands indicated that contemporary young artists and designers clearly 
prefer working with non-electronic media: given the choice, some 70% 
of them ‘would rather design a poster than a website’ (Van Meer 2012- 
2013, 14). In the Netherlands at least, education programmes for digital 
communication design have almost completely shifted from art academies 
to engineering schools, while digital media are often dismissed as commer- 
cial and mainstream by art students (Van Meer 2012-2013, 5). Should we in 
turn dismiss their position as romanticist and neo-Luddite? 


Post-what? 


Post-digital = postcolonial; post-digital # post-histoire , k 
On closer inspection, however, the dichotomy between digital big data and 
neo-analogue do-it-yourself (DIY) is really not so clear-cut. Accordingly, 
‘post-digital’ is arguably more than just a sloppy descriptor for a contem- 
porary (and possibly nostalgic) cultural trend. It is an objective fact that the 
age in which we now live is not a post-digital age, either in terms of tech-- 
nological developments - with no end in sight to the trend towards further 
digitization and computerization — or from a historico-philosophical per- 
spective. Regarding the latter (Cox 2015, this volume) offers a valid critique 
of the ‘periodizing logic’ embedded in the term ‘post-digital’, which places 
it in the dubious company of other historico-philosophical ‘post’-isms, from 
postmodernism to post-histoire. ( 
However, ‘post-digital’ can be defined more pragmatically and mean- 
ingfully within popular cultural and colloquial frames of reference. This 
applies to the prefix ‘post’ as well as the notion of ‘digital’. The prefix 
‘post’ should not be understood here in the same sense as postmodernism 
and post-histoire, but, rather, in the sense of post-punk (a continuation 
of punk culture in ways which are somehow still punk, yet also beyond 
punk); post-communism (as the ongoing social—political reality in former 
Eastern Bloc countries); post-feminism (as a critically revised continuation 
of feminism, with blurry boundaries with ‘traditional’, unprefixed femi- 
nism); postcolonialism (see next paragraph); and, to a lesser extent, post- 
apocalyptic (a world in which the apocalypse is not over, but has progressed 
from a discrete breaking point to an ongoing condition — in Heideggerian 
terms, from Ereignis to Being - and with a contemporary popular iconography 
pioneered by the Mad Max films in the 1980s) (Figure 2.1). 


analogue cameras and analogue synthesiz- | 
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Ironically, the use of the term ‘post-digital’ was somewhat confusing in the 
context of Cascone’s paper, since the glitch music defined and advocated 
here actually was digital, and even based on specifically digital sound- 
processing artefacts. On the other hand, and in the same sense as post-punk 
can be seen as a reaction to punk, Cascone’s concept of ‘post-digital’ may 
best be understood as a reaction to an age in which even camera tripods are 
being labelled as ‘digital’, in an effort to market them as new and superior 
technology (see Cox 2015, this volume). 


‘Digital’ = low-quality trash? 


There is a peculiar overlap between, on the one hand, a post-digital rejection 
of digital high tech and, on the other hand, a post-digital rejection of digital 
low quality. Consider, for example, the persisting argument that vinyl LPs 
sound better than CDs (let alone MP3s); that film photography looks better 
than digital photography (let alone smartphone snapshots); that 35 mm film 
projection looks better than digital cinema projection (let alone BitTorrent 
video downloads or YouTube); that paper books are a richer medium than 
websites and e-books; and that something typed on a mechanical typewriter 
has more value than a throwaway digital text file (let alone e-mail spam), 
In fact, the glitch aesthetics advocated by Cascone as ‘post-digital’ are pre- 
cisely the same kind of digital trash dismissed by ‘post-digital’ vinyl listeners. 


Digression: What is digital, what is analogue? 


Digital ¥ binary; digital # electronic 


From a strictly technological or scientific point of view, Cascone’s use of the 
word ‘digital’ was inaccurate. This also applies to most of what is commonly 
known as ‘digital art’, ‘digital media’ and ‘digital humanities’. Something 
can very well be ‘digital’ without being electronic, and without involving 
binary zeroes and ones. It does not even have to be related in any way to 
electronic computers or any other kind of computational device. 
Conversely, ‘analogue’ does not necessarily mean non-computational or 
pre-computational. There are also analogue computers. Using water and two 
measuring cups to compute additions and subtractions — of quantities that 
cannot be counted exactly — is a simple example of analogue computing. 
‘Digital’ simply means that something is divided into discrete, countable 
units - countable using whatever system one chooses, whether zeroes and 
ones, decimal numbers, tally marks on a Scrap of paper, or the fingers (dig- 
its) of one’s hand ~ which is where the word ‘digital’ comes from in the 
first place; in French, for example, the word is ‘numérique’. Consequently, 
the Roman alphabet is a digital system; the movable types of Gutenberg’s 
printing press constitute a digital system; the keys of a piano are a digital 
system; Western musical notation is mostly digital, with the exception of 
instructions with non-discrete values such as adagio, piano, forte, legato, 
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tremolo and glissando. Floor mosaics made of monochrome 
tiles are digitally composed images. As all these examples demonstrate, ‘dig- 
ital’ information never exists in a perfect form, but is, instead, an idealized 
abstraction of physical matter, which, by its material nature and the laws of 
physics, has chaotic properties and often ambiguous states.” 

The hipster’s mechanical typewriter, with its discrete set of letters, num- 
bers and punctuation marks, is therefore a ‘digital’ system as defined by 
information science and analytic philosophy (Goodman, 1976, 161). How- 
ever, it is also ‘analogue’ in the colloquial sense of the word. This is also 
the underlying connotation in the meme image, with its mocking of ‘hip- 
ster’ retro culture. An art curator, on the other hand, might consider the 


typewriter a ‘post-digital’ medium. 


portamento i: 


Analogue = undivided; analogue # non-computational 
Conversely, ‘analogue’ means that the information has not been chopped 
up into discrete, countable units, but instead consists of one or more signals 
which vary on a continuous scale, such as a sound wave, a light wave, a 
magnetic field (for example on an audio tape, but also on a computer hard 
disk), the flow of electricity in any circuit, including a computer chip, or 
gradual transition between colours, for example in blended paint. ee 
(1976, 160) therefore defines analogue as ‘undifferentiated in the extreme’ 
and ‘the very antithesis of a notational system’. 
The fingerboard of a violin is analogue: it is fretless, and thus undivided 
and continuous. The fingerboard of a guitar, on the other hand, is digital: 
it is divided by frets into discrete notes. What is commonly called ‘ana- 
logue’ cinema film is actually a digital-analogue hybrid: the film emulsion 
is analogue, since its particles are undifferentiated blobs ordered organically 
and chaotically, and thus not reliably countable in the way that pixels are. 
The combined frames of the film strip, however, are digital, since they are 
discrete, chopped up and unambiguously countable. 


The structure of an analogue signal is determined entirely by its correspon- 


dence (analogy) with the original physical phenomenon which it mimics. 
the distribution of the otherwise 
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to fluctuations in the sound wave which it reproduces. 
However, the concept of ‘post-digital’ as defined by Cascone ignored such 
technical-scientific definitions of ‘analogue’ and ‘digital’ in favour of a 


purely colloquial understanding of these terms. 


Post-digital = against the universal machine 
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Post-digital = retro? 


No doubt, there is a great deal of overlap between, on the one hand, post- 
digital mimeograph printmaking, audio cassette production, mechanical 
typewriter experimentation and vinyl DJing, and, on the other hand, various 
hipster-retro media trends — including digital simulations of analogue lo-fi 
in popular smartphone apps such as Instagram, Hipstamatic and iSupr8. But 
there is a qualitative diff 


erence between simply using superficial and stereo- 
typical ready-made effects and the thorou 


gh discipline and study required 
to make true ‘vintage’ media work, driven by a desire for non-formulaic 
aesthetics. 


Still, such practices can only be meaningfully called ‘post-digital’ 
they do not merely revive older media technologies, but functionally 


pose them in relation to digital media technologies: zines that becom 
blogs or non-blogs, vin 
film as anti-video. 


when 
repur- 


e anti- 
yl as anti-CD, cassette tapes as anti-MP3, analogue 


Post-digital = ‘old’ media used like ‘new media’ 


At the same time, new ethical and cultural conventions which became 
mainstream with internet communities and Open Source culture are being 
tetroactively applied to the making of non-digital and post-digital media 


products. A good example of this is collaborative zine conventions, a 


thriving subculture documented on the blog fanzines.tumblr.com and else- 


where. These events, where people come together to collectively create 
and exchange zines (i.e. small-circulation, self-published Magazines, usually 
focusing on the maker's cultural and/or political areas of interest), are in 
fact the exact opposite of the ‘golden age’ zine cultures of the post-punk 
1980s and 1990s, when most zines were the hyper-individualistic prod- 
uct and personality platforms of one single maker. If we were to describe 
a contemporary zine fair or mimeography community art space using 
Lev Manovich’s new media taxonomy of ‘Numerical Representation’, ‘Mod- 
ularity’, ‘Automation’, ‘Variability’ and ‘Transcoding’ (Manovich 2002b, 
27-48), then ‘Modularity’, ‘Variability’ and — in a more loosely metaphor- 
ical sense — ‘Transcoding’ would still apply to the contemporary cultures 
working with these ‘old’ media. In these cases, the term ‘post-digital’ use- 


fully describes ‘new media’-cultural approaches to working with so-called 
‘old media’. 


Do-It-Yourself vs. corporate media, rather than ‘new’ vs. 
‘old’ media 
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that in computing ‘there is no software’. An LCD screen is a hybrid digital- 
analogue system: its display is made of discrete, countable, single pixels, but 
the light emitted by these pixels can be measured on an analogue contin- 
uum. Consequently, there is no such thing as digital media, only digital 
or digitized information: chopped-up numbers, letters, symbols and any 
other abstracted units, as opposed to continuous, wave-like signals such 
as physical sounds and visible light. Most ‘digital media’ devices are in 
fact analogue-to-digital-to-analogue converters: an MP3 player with a touch- 
screen interface, for example, takes analogue, non-discrete gesture input and 
translates it into binary control instructions, which in turn trigger the com- 

putational information processing of a digital file, ultimately decoding it 

into an analogue electrical signal, which another analogue device, the elec- 

tromagnetic mechanism of a speaker or headphone, turns into analogue 

sound waves. The same principle applies to almost any so-called digital 

media device, from a photo or video camera to an unmanned military 
drone. Our senses can only perceive information in the form of non- 


discrete signals such as sound or light waves. Therefore, anything aesthetic 
(in the literal sense of aisthesis, perception) is, by strict technical definition, 
analogue. 


Digital = analogue = post-digital .. .? 


A ‘digital artwork’ based on the strictly technical definition of ‘digital’ would 
most likely be considered ‘post-digital’ or even ‘retro analogue’ by art cura- 
tors and humanities scholars: for example, stone mosaic floors made from 
internet imageboard memes, mechanical typewriter installations,’ count- 
down loops running in Super 8 or 16 mm film projection, 
installations exposing the indexicality of electrical currents running through 
circuits. The everyday colloquial definition of ‘digital’ embraces the fiction 
(or, rather, the abstraction) of the disembodied nature of digital informa- 
tion processing. The colloquial use of ‘digital’ also tends to be metonymical, 
so that anything connected literally or figuratively to computational elec- 
tronic devices - even a camera tripod — can nowadays be called ‘digital’. 
This notion, mainly cultivated by product marketing and advertising, has 
been unquestioningly adopted by the ‘digital humanities’ (as illustrated by 
the very term ‘digital humanities’), On the other hand, ‘post-digital’ art, 
design and media ~ whether or not they should technically be considered 
post-digital - challenge such uncritical notions of digitality, thus making up 


for what often amounts to a lack of scrutiny among ‘digital media’ critics 
and scholars. 


but also computer 


Revisiting the typewriter hipster meme 


The alleged typewriter hipster later turned out to be a writer who earned 
his livelihood by selling custom-written stories from a bench in the park. 
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The imageboard meme photo was taken from an angle that left out his sign, 
taped to his typewriter case; ‘One-of-a-kind, unique stories while you wait’. 
In an article for the website The Awl, he recollects how the meme made him 
‘An Object Of Internet Ridicule’ and even open hatred.” Knowing the whole 
story, one can only conclude that his decision to bring a mechanical type- 
writer to the park was pragmatically the best option. Electronic equipment 
(a laptop with a printer) would have been cumbersome to set up, dependent 
on limited battery power, and prone to weather damage and theft, while 
handwriting would have been too slow, insufficiently legible, and lacking 
the appearance of a professional writer's work. 
Had he been an art student, even in a media arts programme, the type- 
writer would still have been the right choice for this project. This is a 
perfect example of a post-digital choice: using the technology most suit- 
able to the job, rather than automatically ‘defaulting’ to the latest “new 
media’ device. It also illustrates the post-digital hybridity of ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
media, since the writer advertises (again, on the sign on his typewriter case) 
his Twitter account ‘@rovingtypist’, and conversely uses this account to 
promote his story-writing service. He has effectively repurposed the type: 
writer from a prepress tool to a personalized small press, thus giving the 
‘old’ technology a new function usually associated with ‘new media’, of 
exploiting specific qualities of the ‘old’ which make up for the limita- 
tions of the ‘new’. Meanwhile, he also applies a ‘new media’ sensibility 
to his use of ‘old media’: user-customized products, created in a social 
environment, with a ‘donate what you can’ payment model. Or, rather, 
the dichotomy of community media vs. mass media has been flipped - 
upside-down, so that a typewriter is now 4 community media device, while 
participatory websites have turned into the likes of Reddit, assuming the 
role of yellow press mass media — including mob hatred incited by wilful 


misrepresentation. 


The desire for agency 


Cascone and Andrews partly contradicted themselves when they defined 
the concept of ‘post-digital’ in the year 2000. Though they rejected the 
advocacy of ‘new media’, they also heavily relied on it. Cascone’s papet 
drew on Nicholas Negroponte’s Wired article ‘Beyond Digital’ (Negroponte 
1998), while Ian Andrews’ paper referenced Lev Manovich’s ‘Generation 
Flash’, an article which promoted the very opposite of the analogue/digital, 
retro/contemporary hybridizations currently associated with the term ‘post- 
digital’ (Manovich 2002a). We could metaphorically describe post-digital 
cultures as postcolonial practices in a communications world taken over 
by a military-industrial complex made up of only a handful of global- 
players. More simply, we could describe these cultures as a rejection of 
such dystopian techno-utopias as Ray Kurzweil’s and Google’s Singularity 
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capitalist logics have been remediated and re-ordered Telative to their soft- 
warization, not just resulting in surfaces that wait to be read, or inscribed 
in such a way as to make such readings impossible or schizophrenic. Rather, 
surfaces themselves become thin machinery, containing not just the possibil- 
ity of a hermeneutic encounter but also an agency drawn from computation 
itself. These surfaces point towards and Suggest the very veneer of computa- 
tion networked across the terrain of everyday life, directed towards control 
and surveillance. The postdigital is, then, both an aesthetic and a logic that 
informs the re-presentation of space and time within an epoch that is after- 
digital, but which remains profoundly computational and organized through 
a constellation of techniques and technologies to order things to stand by 
(Heidegger 1977). , 

Further, the postdigital itself can be understood as an aesthetic that revels 
in the possibility of revealing the ‘grain of computation’, or, perhaps better, 
showing the limitations of digital artefacts through a kind of digital glitch, or 
the ‘aesthetics of failure’ (Cascone 2000, 13). In common with the new aes- 
thetic, the postdigital has been linked to the extent to which digital media 
have permeated our everyday lives (Berry 2012a). We could, perhaps, say that 
the postdigital emerges from a form of ‘breakdown’ practice linked to the 
conspicuousness of digital technologies (see Berry 2014, 99): not just through 
the use of digital tools, of course, but also a language of new media (see 
Manovich 2001), the frameworks, structures, concepts and processes repre- 
sented by computation, and the interplay of design and aesthetics inscribed 
on the faces of technical devices; that is, both in the presentation of compu- 
tation and in its representational modes. To explore this further, I think it is 
interesting to look at the way in which the ‘digital’ has been understood in 
the work of Bruno Latour by way of example, as I think he brings out many 
of the tensions that emerge in relation to the demand that we rethink the 
digital in relation to its historicity (Berry 2014). 


The digital 


Latour outlined his understanding of the digital in a plenary lecture at Dig- 
ital Humanities 2014 conference.2 He was exemplary in explaining that 
his understanding might be a product of his own individuation and pre- 
digital training as a scholar, which emphasized close-reading techniques 
and agonistic engagement around a shared text (Latour 2014). Nonethe- 
less, in presenting his attempt to produce a system of what we might call 
augmented close reading through building the AIME web-reading system, 
he also revealed how he deployed the digital methodologically and his 
corresponding notion of the digital’s ontological constitution. 

Latour first outlined a rejection of the specificity of the digital as a sepa- 
tate domain, highlighting both the materiality of the digital and its complex 
telationship with the analogue. He described the analogue structures that 


es 
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underpin the digital processing that makes the digital possible (the materi- 
als, the specific electrical voltage structures and signalling mechanisms, the 
sheer matter of it all), but also the digital’s relationship to a socio-technical 
environment. In other words, he swiftly moved away from what we might 
call the abstract materiality of the digital, its complex layering over an 
analogue carrier, and instead reiterated the conditions under which the exist- 
ing methodological approach of actor-network theory was justified: digital 
forms part of a network, is ‘physical’ and material, requires a socio-technical 
environment to function, is a ‘complex function’ and so on.* 

It would be too strong, perhaps, to state that Latour denied the speci- 
ficity of the digital as such; rather, through a sophisticated form of ‘bait and 
switch’, he used a convincingly deployed visualization of what the digital 
‘really’ is, courtesy of an image drawn from Cantwell-Smith (2003) to dis- 
prove notions of the digital as ‘not-physical’. Indeed, this approach to the 
digital echoes his earlier statements from 1997 about the digital, arguing 


that he 


abstract ... there is (either) 0 and (or), 
h the abstractness. It is actually very 
concrete, never 0 and 1 (at the same time)... There is only transforma- 
tion. Information as something which will be carried through space and 
time, without deformation, is a complete myth. People who deal with 
the technology will actually use the practical notion of transformation. 
From the same bytes, in terms of ‘abstract encoding’, the output you get 


is entirely different, depending on the medium you use. 3 
(Lovink and Schultz 1997) 


does not believe that computers are 
1 has absolutely no connection wit 


ition for Latour; indeed, in earlier work 


he has stated ‘actually there is nothing entirely digital in digital computers 
either!’ (Latour 2010a, original emphasis). While this may well be Latour’s 
polemical style, it does raise the question of what the ‘digital’ is for Latour 
and how his definition enables him to make such strong claims. One is 


tempted to suppose that it is the materiality of the zeroes and ones that 


Cantwell-Smith’s diagram points towards that enables Latour to dismiss out 


of hand the complex abstract digitality 
Hence, ironically, Latour is perhaps too accepting of the materiality of a 
representation of the materiality of computation. Indeed, this causes him 
to miss the aspect by which, although not immaterial, the digital is con- 

of abstraction layers which actually do 


stituted through a complex series 
enable programmers to work and code in an abstract machine disconnected 


in a logical sense from the materiality of the underlying silicon. Indeed, 
without this abstraction within the space of digital computers there could 
be none of the complex computational systems and applications that are 
built today on abstraction layers. Thus, in computation, space is deployed 


This is, therefore, not a new pos 


of the computer as an environment. 
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approaches for the study of the digital, rather than, as Latour claims, the 
only, or most important, research methodology. 

This is significant because research agendas, and hence research funds, 
are increasingly coalescing around the digital. Thus, due to financial pres- 
sures and research grants being given to engage with ‘digital’ society, and 
the now manifest presence of the digital in all aspects of life, we see claims 
about which methodological and theoretical approaches should be used to 
understand the ‘digital’. Should one undertake digital humanities or com- 
putational social science, Or apply digital sociology, computational media 
studies, or some other approach, such as actor-network theory? Latour’s 
claim that ‘the more thinking and interpreting becomes traceable, the 
more humanities could merge with other disciplines’ reveals the norma- 
tive line of his reasoning that the specificity of (digital) humanities as a 
research field could be usurped or supplemented by approaches that Latour 
himself thinks are better at capturing the digital (Latour 2014). Indeed, 
Latour claims in his book Modes of Existence that his project, AIME, ‘is 
part of the development of something known by the still-vague term “dig- 

ital humanities,” whose evolving style is beginning to supplement the, 

more conventional styles of the social sciences and philosophy’ a 

2013, xx). 

To legitimate Latour’s claim of actor-network theory as a kind of queen cf 
the sciences in relation to the digital, he refers to Boullier’s (2014) work Pour 
des sciences social de céme generation (quoted in Latour 2014). Boullier argues 
that there have been three ages of social context, with the latest emerging 
from the rise of digital technologies and the capture of digital traces they - 


make possible. They are: 


Age 1: Statistics and the idea of society 
Age 2: Polls and the idea of opinion z 


Age 3: Digital traces and the idea of vibrations. 
(quoted in Latour 2014) | 


Here, ‘vibration’ follows from the work of Gabriel Tarde, who in 1903 
referred to the notion of ‘vibration’ in connection with an empirical social 


science of data collection, arguing that 


a time may come when upon the accomplishment of every social eventa 
figure will at once issue forth automatically, so to speak, to take its place | 
on the statistical registers that will be continuously communicated to the’| 
public and spread abroad pictorially by the daily press. Then, at every 
step, at every glance cast upon poster or newspaper, We shall be assailed, 
as it were, with statistical facts, with precise and condensed knowledge | 
of all the peculiarities of actual social conditions, of commercial gains or 
losses, of the rise or falling off of certain political parties, of the progress 
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It also suggests that Latour’s rejection of the abstraction in and of com- 
putation that electronic circuitry makes possible is highly problematic and 
ultimately flawed. 


The postdigital constellation 


In response to Latour’s formulation, | would like to offer a contextualization 
of the digital by way of exploring the notion of the ‘postdigital constella- 
tion’. This is to use the postdigital in an approach that looks to interrogate 
the original theoretical legacy of early critical theory, and also explores its 
concepts and ideas in the light of computation and the postdigital condition 
(see Berry 2014). This is to connect back the implications of computa- 
tional imaginaries, particularly hegemonic representations of the digital - 


‘postdigital aesthetics’, ‘new aesthetic’, ‘pixels’, ‘sound waves’, ‘interfaces’, | 
‘surface’ and so forth - in relation to the digital itself. As computation has | 


become spatial in its implementation, embedded within the environment, 
in the body and in society, it becomes part of the texture of life itself which 
can be walked around, touched, manipulated and interacted with in a num: 
ber of ways. So ‘being online’ or ‘being offline’ is now anachronistic, with 3 
always-on smart devices, tablets and hyper-connectivity, as, indeed, is the 
notion that we have ‘digital’ and ‘analogue’ worlds that are disconnected 
or discrete. Today the postdigital is hegemonic, and as such is entangled 
with everyday life and experience in a highly complex, messy and diffi- 
cult to untangle way that is different from previous instantiations of the 
digital — indeed, the varieties of the digital should be treated as historical in- 
this important sense. 

Kracauer (1995) wrote that we must tid ourselves of the delusion that it 
is the major events which have the most decisive influence on us.’ We are 
much more deeply and continuously influenced by what he called ‘the tiny 
catastrophes that make up daily life’. As such, we need a consistent, intet- 
disciplinary attempt to articulate the material construction of a historically 
specific social reality; that is, a focus on the impoverished but potentially 
revelatory landscape of everyday life — today represented increasingly by 
social media, technical devices and real-time streams (Berry 201 1). Kracauer 
argues that the position that an epoch occupies in the historical process 
can be determined more strikingly from an analysis of its inconspicuous 
surface-level expressions than from that epoch’s judgements about itself. 
These surface-level expressions provide access to the state of things, because 
through their organization, computationally and aesthetically, elements that 
were ‘strewn helter-skelter’ suddenly become meaningfully related. This 
connection with a notion of the postdigital is, therefore, suggestive. 

For Kracauer, the ornamental patterns produced by groups of dancers, for 
example, are the aesthetic reflex of the rationality to which the prevailing 
economic system aspires. He calls this the ‘mass ornament’, which is not 
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elements. Here, | am thinking about the computational ratio- 


nalities of the database: the collection, the stream and the file. Thus, th 
; , the 


stdigital i 
postdigital constellation suspends the opposition of the merely decorative 


applied ornament and the functional stru i 
at id t cture — the interface is, i i 
tigen Sg and remediating computation. viciaetactinas 
“nto nae oon produces both an ornamentation of function and a 
Puneet SL and, by critically examining the very super- 
apt ets Le git constellation as a surface, one can further 1 
practices that underwrite ith 


the surface. Readin i and mediate this affinity with 
ne g algorithms, for exampl ‘ 
of a particular historical condition. This i; opens the material expressions 


vi as been explored b - 
onous Objects Project, created by Ohio State Uatetsley and The ian 


Com: j i i 

tam ee a ch aims to build a large set of data-visualization tools 
“a tinge oe n Ra the interlocking systems of organization 
E piri y 7 William Forsythe's ‘One Flat Thing’.® Here, dance 
ee ane me the collection of data and transformed into a series 
placa bem og objects’ — we might think of these as an 
sae opener <n of the postdigital constellation — that work in har- 
6 ce sean hen ia structures, reveal their patterns, and 
is the aereenigaralivation Seek on mee sence senses, the 
aggregate of dancers’ movements. A ieee as tenes Be 
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constellation is made by the artist, Natalie Bookchin, in her installation and 
video, Mass Ornament. She writes: 


In Mass Ornament a mass dance is constructed from hundreds of clips 
from YouTube of people dancing alone in their rooms... Today, YouTube 
dancers, alone in their rooms performing a routine that is both extremely 
private and extraordinarily public, reflect a post-Fordist era. Millions of 
isolated spectator/workers in front of their screens move in formation and 
watch dancers moving in formation alone in theit rooms, also in front of 


their screens. 
(Bookchin 2009) 


We might say that the algorithm that instantiates the postdigital captures 
the remnants that history has left behind; the same mere nature that appears 
in the algorithm is thriving in the reality of the society created by capitalist 
rationality, for example, in new social media obsessions with consumption 
and conspicuous compensatory leisure, sedimented issues of gender, or in 
politics and norms. The postdigital serves to train people in those forms Qe 
perceptions and reactions which are necessary for any interaction with com- 
putational devices. Indeed, the representational practices of the postdigital 
display an elective affinity with the surface, not the knowledge of an origi- 
nal but the spatial configuration of an instant. In some sense, the postdigital 
stages nature and everyday life as the negativity of history through the 
mediation of design. 
This leads to a theoretical and sociological challenge in terms of how crit- 
ical theory can be deployed to think through this historical constellation. 
Questions of aesthetics, politics, economics, society and the everyday need 
to be reflected on in relation to the computational precisely because of the 
penetration of computation into all aspects of human life. This is a call te 
more rigorous scholarship in relation to the postdigital, but also towards a 
praxis linked to critical practice and a critical approach to the aesthetic of 
computation and its mediating role both in and through computation. 
The postdigital can be thought of as an abductive aesthetic (or pattem 
aesthetic) and linked by a notion of computational patterns and pattem 
recognition as a means of cultural expression. By this I mean that, as 
computational ontologies and categories become increasingly dominant as 
instrumental and aesthetic values, they also become influential as economic, 
political, communicative and aesthetic concepts. Patterns, drawing on the 
ideas of Christopher Alexander, can be defined as follows: 4 


As an element of language, a pattern is an instruction, which shows how 
this spatial configuration can be used, over and over again, to resolve 
the given system of forces, wherever the context makes it relevant. The 
pattern is, in short, at the same time a thing, which happens in the world, 
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and the rule which tells us how to creat 

a. it. It is both a process and a thi 
Ich is alive, and a descripti 

ae Tiption of th 


¢ that thing, and when we must 
ng; both a description of a thing 
€ process which will generate that 


(Alexander 1979, 24 7) 


Patterns are also deeply concerned wi 
repeated elements, codes and structural 


oe (see Berry 2012b; Gold 2012). 
. ae can think of an abductive aest 
ed with the computational 
HILIVE #72, ec 
sistiborie pe ea eg mere | gee the fact that abduction aesthetics are 
and anal y , digital’ and located in b ici 
meen worlds is appropriate, as they follow the col oth the digital 
: y the technics of computationality. onization of the 
O, a return idle’ : ‘ 
project is arias Bridle’s (2012) New Aesthetic collection shows how hi 
haeard'and disp ymptomatic of an emerging aesthetic, an admittedly ha 
i piisesnted to _Geadionemne of obj ects placed within a Tumbir blog ie 
sk = ™m of data. Th i aA 
ap 53 objects is deeply influenced b : collecting of these digital and 
“ge the very collection is made possible t 
curati 
tease tation tools, such as Tumblr and Pinterest, which : 
aces to the databases that lie behind ’ are essentially 


The postdigital su 
ggests that an i ic wi 
pievalent,-and it wilt se ccna is aesthetic will become more 


. 5 ls e 1 error in Statistics). Perh 
People will seek digital or abductive explanations for SERIE vind , 
fe) 
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— F ; ie 
of different places and contexts. The postdigital can be said sabia — | 
the asterism, that is distinctive of our age, but it impres ae 
papi as well as the traditional. Thus, history is recast within e = 
a postdigital. In other words, we tend to look wena re ee 
tional ‘eyes’ and reconstruct the past as if computational y en = ae 
had been influential on making, drawing, writing or creating 
sree this is happening at a time ince oe Ee a 
i i tanding 
ea ake oes ee ee it fae, in its popular manifes- 
eae we pei) and Sterling (2012), pees 
eee ds a weak form of understanding of the computational an 
ee od - perhaps even an attempt at a domestication in the ee 
Se By svEstOne (2003). This seems especially important when . i 
ae at the suggested methods proposed by Latour and saree ese as 
anu in relation to the computational. Indeed, ae the bear . fereee 
face, which often re-presents not the presently existing es — 
ime lified version in, for example, flat design, 8-bit graphi ) ree va 
ree see that the surface actually detracts from understanding wha 
Hed ‘algorithmic power’. ai oss 
se sre I have explored the question kere are 
relation to Latour’s notion of the digital and in light o tt e i : ea 
the computational and capitalism. By drawing from critical t soe ae 
about the possibility of surfacing the digital through Hi ahaa: ee 
iati ew constellation is made visible. Thus, the postdigi : b 
pe a contributes to a sense of reality, a growing sense OT susp 
2 es ee me digital, a sense of the limits or even the absolute, because 
te enced senile) Acad everyday life is hidden or obfuscated for ae 
on of society. The postdigital is, therefore, specific to the more alee 
Sonia raised in relation to the ee “s seer eae ae : 
i tional society, and one in which the in 
ee is anes divined from their surfaces. 








Notes 


j i : Iso be 

1. It is important to note that interfaces are not just eae eed can als 
, algorithmic, for example application ee ee sepecasie 

is professor at Sciences Po Soe : = 
aaanenen ere and Research in Digital pomenerce Hf go agg 

ont t i ean-G A 
ly intended to invoke the name o 

citi asim iS Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904), a French sociologist whe “ea 
cients of imitation, repetition and habit through a sociology of networ 
up of individuals to explore the emergerice of sociality. eee rere 
fees ting the well-designed look of the AIME Project website, ree 
ae the fact that the user experience is shockingly bad. Not only | 


2. 


8 


. I would like to thank Maaike Bleeker for introducin 
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of the web version of the book completely unintuitive, but the process of find- 
ing information is clumsy and annoying to use. One can detect the faint glimmer 
of a network ontology guiding the design of the website, an ontology that has 
been forced ontoi the usage of the text rather than organically 
use; indeed, the philosophical inquiry appears to have influence 
unproductive ways, Latour himself notes: ‘although I have learne 
technological projects that innovating on all fronts at once is ar 
here we are determined to explore innovations in method, concep 
tent simultaneously’ (Latour 2013, xx). I have to say that unfortu 
that there is something rather odd about the interface that me 
has been unsuccessful. In any case, 
a PDF file than through the web int 
hand the PDF or the paper copy wh 
into life. 
Latour has an unexpected similari 
the materiality of the di 
5. See also Latour stating: 


emerging from 
d the design in 
d from studying 
ecipe for failure, 
t, style, and con- 
nately I do think 
ans that the recipe 
it is faster and easier to negotiate the book via 
erface, or certainly it is better to keep ready to 
en waiting for the website to slowly grind back 
4. ty to the German Media School, in relation to 
gital as an explanatory and sufficient level of analysis. 


the digital only adds a little speed to [connectivity]. But that is small com- 
pared to talks, prints or writing. The difficulty with computer development is 
to respect the little innovation there is, without making too much out of it. 
We add a little spirit to this thing when we use words like universal, unmedi- 
ated or global. But if we say that, in order to make visible a collective of 5 
to 10 billion people, in the long history of immutable mobiles, the byte con- 


version is adding a little speed, which favours certain connections more than 
others, then this seems a reasonable statement. 


(Lovink and Schultz 1997) 
6. The irony of Latour (2014) revealing the close-reading practices of actor 
theory as a replacement for the close-reading 
humanities is interesting (see Berry 2011), 
ual reference to the question of distant read 
his admission that actor-network theory o 
methods. Latour (2010b) explains: 


-network 
Practices of the humanities/digital 
particularly in relation to his contin- 
ing within the digital humanities and 
ffers little by way of distant reading 


under André Malet’s guidance, I discovered biblical exegesis, which had the 
effect of forcing me to renew my Catholic training, but, more importantly, 
which put me for the first time in contact with what came to be called a net- 
work of translations — something that was to have decisive influence on my 
thinking...Hence, my fascination for the literary aspects of science, for the 
visualizing tools, for the collective work of interpretation around barely distin- 
guishable traces, for what I called inscriptions. Here too, exactly as in the work 
of biblical exegesis, truth could be obtained not by decreasing the number of 
intermediary steps, but by increasing the number of mediations. 


(Latour 2010b, 600-601, emphasis removed) 


7. Siegfried Kracauer (1889-1966) was a German journalist, sociologist, cultural critic 


and film theorist, an early member of the Frankfurt School, whose works were 
influential on Walter Benjamin and Theodore Adorno. 


g me to these works at the 4M 
conference in Utrecht, 5 June 2014, 
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9. Pareidolia involves seeing importance in vague and random phenomena, for exam- 
ple a face in a random collection of dots on paper. By ‘digital pareidolia’ 1 am 
gesturing towards seeing digital causes for things that happen in everyday life. 
Indeed, under a regime of computation in the future it might be considered 
stranger to believe that things might have non-digital causes. Thus, apophenia 
would be the norm in a highly digital computational society, perhaps even a sig- 
nificant benefit to one’s life chances and well-being if finding patterns become 
increasingly lucrative. Here we might consider the growth of computational high- 
frequency trading and financial systems that are trained and programmed to 
identify patterns very quickly. 
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Postscript on the Post-digital 
and the Problem of Temporality 


Geoff Cox 


According to Florian Cramer, the ‘post-digital’ describes an approach to 
digital media that no longer seeks technical innovation or improvement, 
but considers digitization as something that has already happened and thus 
might be further reconfigured (2013; Cramer 201 5, this volume). He explains 
how the term is characteristic of our time, in that shifts of information tech- 
nology can no longer be understood to occur synchronously - and gives 
examples across electronic music, book and newspaper publishing, elec- 
tonic poetry, contemporary visual arts and so on. These examples demon- 
strate that the ruptures produced are neither absolute nor synchronous, but 
instead operate as asynchronous processes, occurring at different speeds and 
over different time periods, and are culturally diverse in each affected con- 
text, As such, the distinction between ‘old’ and ‘new’ media is no longer 
useful, 

Yet, despite the qualifications and examples, there appears to be some- 
thing inherently anachronistic about the term ‘post-digital’ — as with older 
‘posts’ that have announced the end of this and that. As Cramer acknowl- 
edges, one of the initial sources of the term occurs in Kim Cascone’s essay 
The Aesthetics of Failure: Post-Digital Tendencies in Contemporary Com- 
puter Music’ (2000), and, significantly, in his later reassessment of his 
position in ‘The Failures of Aesthetics’ (2010), where he laments the ways 
in which aesthetics have been effectively repackaged for commodification 
and indiscriminate use. The past in this way is reduced to the idea of a vast 
database of surface images without referents (think of Facebook) that can 
be endlessly reassigned to open up new markets and establish new value 
hetworks. The artist-theorist Hito Steyerl claims something similar in her 
discussion of ‘post-cinema’, describing it as a training programme for con- 


_ formism as part of the ‘military-industrial-entertainment’ complex. Under 


these conditions, in which data goes beyond the screen, ‘too much world’ 
{the title of her essay) becomes available and reality itself is ‘postproduced’ 
(2013) - as are social relations in repressive form. 
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In this essay I want to speculate on the connection between the popular- 
ization of the term ‘post-digital’ and a wider cynicism towards the possibility 
of social transformation. The concept seems entangled with other forces that 
disavow a politics of time, rendering us unable to participate in or even rec- 
ognize the transformative potential of historical processes (see also Chun 
2015; Parikka 2015, this volume). The essay will stress this political prob- 
lem of temporality by making reference to some of the discussions around 
the logic of historical periodization, the rise of the term ‘contemporaneity’ in 
aesthetic theory, and microtemporality in media archaeology. To be polemic, 
I want to argue that we do not really need new concepts like the post-digital 
(or new aesthetics for that matter), but, rather, need to rethink the deep 
structures of temporalization that render our present the way it is. 

Precedence for this approach might be initially found in Frederic 
Jameson’s critique of ‘postmodernity’ at the height of its popularity in the 
early 1990s - although by now it has become a mostly discredited term. 
He identified the dangers of conceptualizing the present historically in an 
age that seems to have forgotten about history. The claims of ‘new aesthet- 


ics’ to expose the limits of human apperception or of the ‘post-digital’ to. 


< 


collapse some of the mythologies of the digital do not seem to a 


their own historical conditions or time dimensions sufficiently well. It would 
seem that useful parallels can be drawn between a critique of post-history 
and the notion of the post-digital to speculate on the inherent, but largely 
unacknowledged, periodizing logic, and to understand why new terms arise 
at particular moments and what they displace in this process. In The Cultural | 
Logic of Late Capitalism, Jameson claims that the historical present has been 
colonized by ‘pastness’, displacing ‘real’ history (1991, 20). Has something 
similar occurred? 

It is not that new kinds of historical knowledge do not emerge with 
changes in production; this necessarily happens as an integral part of histor 
ical processes. But let us not forget the process by which concepts become 
appropriated by the addition of various updates and the use of the prefix 
‘post’. An example here would be Francis Fukuyama’s use of the Hegelian 
assertion of the end of history (1992) - a notion of history that culmi- 
nates in the present — to insist on the triumph of neoliberalism over its 
alternatives. This is a reference to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit (1807), 
but also to Alexandre Kojéve’s Introduction @ la lecture de Hegel: Legons sur 
‘La Phénoménologie de l'Esprit’ (1947) and his ‘postscript on post-history and 
post-historical animals’, in which he argued that certain aesthetic attitudes 
have replaced the more traditional ‘historic’ commitment to the truth. 

Jameson claims that cultural changes are bound to changing modes of 
production and related periodizations, through which social relations caf 
be identified. For instance, he contrasts conceptions of cultural change 
within modernism, expressed as an interest in all things ‘new’, with 
postmodernism’s emphasis on rupture, indicated by the addition of ‘post. 
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To Jameson, what might be considered to be a distinct break from what 
went before clearly contains residual traces of it (‘shreds of older avat : 
as he puts it). This is exemplified by the very use of the prefix, which a, 
breaks from and keeps connection with the term in use through the gram- 
matical gesture of a hyphen. So, rather than indicating a distinct nee 
shift from modernism, Jameson concludes that postmodernism i es 
spe anda concomitant of yet another systemic modification of pie 
= (1991: xii), and thereby offers insights into the contemporary mode of 
a oe ee of culture and aesthetic production. The term reveals 
ve rerent contradictory nature of any claims associated with it. 
F Hage bi to Daniel Bell’s phrase ‘postindustrial society’, popular 
ae lg tg Jameson argues instead for the term ‘late capitalism’ 
pe tee y ‘om Adorno) in order to reject the view that new social 
Tmations no longer obey the laws of industrial production, and so to stress 
the importance of class relations. Here he is also drawing cen the work of 
the Marxist economist Ernest Mandel in Late Capitalism (1972), who argued 
that this third stage of capital was, in fact, capitalism in a purer form a 
its relentlessly expanding markets and guarantee of the cheapest ohkicre 
If we follow this line of logic, how do we understand the post-digital ae 


the conditions of informational capitali 
capitalism? What are its break: i 
traces? What is being displaced? eros 


kk xk 


% proceed with the discussion, it should be understood that Jameson adopts 
= ie s periodizing hypothesis’ or ‘long wave theory’ of expanding and 
eae economic cycles to explain developmental forces of production. 
is explained in parallel to the previous period’s stagnation. Three 

general revolutions in technology are described, in close relation to ce ca 
italist mode of production since the ‘original’ Industrial Revolution of ihe 
late 18th century: machine production of steam-driven motors since 1848; 
machine production of electric and combustion motors since the 1890s; 
ae oe of electronic and nuclear-powered apparatuses since 
Mi sore “s 72,119). Correspondingly, Jameson characterizes these 
eee : Sheen a, capitalism, or the stage of imperialism; and 
ee gene ism (1991, 35) ~ each expanding capital’s reach and 
* : : oH Te ates these economic stages directly to cultural produc- 

po as follows: realism — worldview of realist art; modernism - abstracti 
of high modernist art; and postmodernism ~ pastiche. - 
PW ooncs a un: May seem rather crude and over-determined, these 
_— = fe) S taken as uneven and layered, without clean breaks or 
a ce p viously explained. Each subsequent periodization is a nega- 
or the previous one, but is then also negated, and so on. As an aside the 
acknowledgement of what lies historically repressed provides a further link 
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to Hal Foster’s The Anti-Aesthetic, and his defence of Jameson’s adoption of 
the long wave theory as a ‘palimpsest of emergent and residual forms’ (2002, 
207), but he would add that it is not sensitive enough to different speeds or 
to the idea of ‘deferred action’ (which he takes from Freud’s ‘the return of 
the repressed’). This aspect is important for any psychoanalytical concep- 
tion of time, and implies a complex and reciprocal relationship between an 
event and its later reinvestment with meaning. However, rather than spec- 
ulating on characterizing a further stage related to digital computation and 
a suitable term to assign to this, my point here is to stress that what we 
need is more reflection on periodizing logic in itself as a form of historical 
temporality in order to understand the conceptual logic that underpins the 
way we identify periods, movements, styles and techniques as forms of time 
more broadly. This is what Peter Osborne also outlines in his discussion of 
the temporalities of ‘avant-garde’, ‘modern’ and ‘contemporary’ — terms that 
have been largely taken for granted in the aesthetic field (2012-2013). 
Osborne calls for more philosophical attention to how such terms are con- 
stituted and to avoid simply using references that become fashionable at 
certain points in time. His argument, itself periodizing of course, remind 
us that, although art is rarely of direct political significance, it does, how. 
ever, contribute to a critical reflection on political subjectivation, and doed 
so through forms of historical temporalization. That politics is necessarily 
related to a conception of historical time in this way is clearly a contestable 
position (Osborne points to the emancipatory politics of Alain Badiou and 
Jacques Ranciere as examples of those who reject this (historical) role of/for 


history; 2012-2013, 30), but his point is that the problem of temporality - 


remains an issue regardless. It remains an ongoing problem that simply must 
be addressed in political discussions. 

The lack of recognition that terms such as the post-digital are periodizing 
concepts can be seen to be part of the problem. Osborne’s contention is - 
that terms like this are constructed at the level of history as a whole, and so 
become powerful formulations. 


More specifically, they are categories of historical totalization in the 
medium of cultural experience. As such, each involves a distinct form 
of historical temporalization - a distinct way of temporalizing ‘history’ - 
through which the three dimensions of phenomenological or lived time 
(past, present and future) are linked together within the dynamic and 


eccentric unity of a single historical view. 
(Osborne 1995, ix)” 


Attention to time is Osborne’s way to address the problem of conceptualizing 
historical change, but also to reconcile aspects of totalization — such as in 
forms of Marxist Hegelianism. (A further paradox is the familiar critique of 
postmodernism: that, in its critique of totalizing narratives such as Marxism, 
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it became a totalizin i i 
g theory itself.) His use of the ‘ 
thus be seen to be strategic: ea eee 


AS a historical concept, the contemporary thus involves a proiecti 

of unity onto the differential totality of the times of lives eee 

Sere oS diets present to each other in some way, at oa 

e — and in particular, ‘now’, since it i ivi 

that provides the model of ata ee prea eae 

ee a - ee projects a single historical time of ite present, 

ake Pp at — : common, albeit internally disjunctive, historical 
uman lives. ‘The contemporary’, in other words, is shorthand 


for ‘the historical , i 
present’. Such a notion is inherent! i 
Increasingly irresistible, pire pte 


(Osborne 2010) 


= Pe eas useful to deal with the complexities of time and his 

5 politics, in ways that neither modermism eo 

seems able to capture any more. Rath ek emt sibs 
; er the contemporar 

a ‘deepening contradict icati ee aan ry 

Riso. g ictory complication of temporal forms’ (Osborne 2012- 
a : ‘ 

A - Se here, ie a with Walter Benjamin, is to maintain a polit- 

€ past that is not simply a historical one - to highli 
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(followed by a sharp fall, as we know, in 1929)’ (Holmes 2013, 204). What 
Kondratiev discovered was that large numbers of technological inventions 
are made during the slumps, but only applied during the upsurges. Holmes 
explains: ‘Investment in technology is suspended during the crisis, while 
new inventions accumulate. Then, when conditions are right, available cap- 
ital is sunk into the most promising innovations, and a new long wave can 
be launched’ (2013, 206). 

Recognition of this cyclic pattern of renewal has become hugely influen- 
tial in capitalist economics, for instance in informing Joseph Schumpeter’ 
idea of how innovations revolutionize business practices —- what he calls 
‘creative destruction’, which is later morphed into ‘disruption innovation’ 
(associated with Clayton Christiansen and the Harvard Business School of 
the mid-1990s) - to demonstrate how profit can be generated from stagnated 
markets. In this neoliberal appropriation of Marxist economic theory (where 
inherent destruction becomes creative), we can also see how history contin- 
ues to repeat itself in perverse ways. Is something similar taking place with 
digital technology at this point in time following the dotcom hype and its 
collapse? Is the pastiche-driven retrograde style of much cultural production 
an indication of business logic that seeks to capitalize on the present cysis 
before launching new innovations on the market? Yet, before making sch 
a bold assertion, we should also be wary of other determinisms, as the relays 
of technological innovation alone do not reveal the inner mechanisms of 
the broken economy, but broader analyses that reach beyond technology. 
Like ‘too much world’, Holmes reminds us of the link between the mode of 
production and the social relations that arise from this: ‘Technology has as 
much to do with labour repression as it does with wealth and progress. This 
is our reality today: there is too much production, but it is unaffordable, 
inaccessible, and useless for those who need it most’ (Holmes 2013, 209), 
A rather depressing reality is postproduced. = 

This position seems to concur with the overall problem of endless growth 
and collapse — the reification of class divisions - where old technologies are 


repackaged, but in ways that serve to repress historical conditions rather — 


than repurpose them. In a similar vein, like Benjamin, Jameson would have 
us conceive of the contemporary phase of capitalism in dialectical terms of 
both catastrophe and progress (Jameson 1991, 47). This means to inscribe 
the possibility of change into the very model of change offered up as 
unchangeable — or something similarly paradoxical. Other kinds of innove- 
tions outside the capitalist market might be imagined in this way, but there 
also seems to be a problem here, in that these processes are soon absorbed 
back into further stages of social repression. Does the post-digital encapsulate 
such a reality? 

What becomes clear is that neither modern nor postmodern discourses. 
are sufficient to grasp the characteristic features of the historical present 
Instead, Osborne would insist that we are increasingly subject to the com 
ditions of ‘global contemporaneity’ (2010). And the term ‘contemporaly 
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In this way, a Foucauldian ‘archaeology of knowledge’ is purged of its 
anthropomorphism as Ernst put it, and analysis is extended beyond the 
human sensory apparatus to the non-discursive realm of technical infras- 
tructures and computer programs. Ernst’s example is ‘Fourier analysis’, in 
which the machine performs a better cultural analysis than the human 
is capable of. For instance, in signal processing (audio, radio waves, light 
waves, seismic waves, and even images), Fourier analysis can isolate individ- 
ual components of a compound waveform, concentrating them for easier 
detection or removal. To Ernst, ‘{o]nly by the application of such medial- 
technological tools can we explain the microtemporal level of such events’ 
(2011, 245). 

However, and importantly, these tools or programs need to be operative 
in order to be ‘radically present’. This is particular to technical objects that 
need to remain functional, based on the understanding that the ‘computer 
does not reveal its essence by monumentally being there but only when 
being processed by [...] calculating processes’ (2011, 241). The computer 
is temporal in its internal structure. A simple example from programming 
would be the sleep function, inasmuch as the program does not really sleep 
but waits for another process to finish or simply slows a program down fg 
efficiency. When a program sleeps for a certain amount of time, it has to 
keep working to make sure that it wakes up at the right time. In other words, 
technical objects are considered to be less historical and more processual, 
no longer simply bound to the ‘macrotemporal processes’ of history but to 
‘microprocessual timing’, or machine time. 


In programming, to give a further example, system time represents a com 


puter system’s notion of the passing of time measured by a system clock, 
which is typically implemented as a simple count of the number of ticks 
that have transpired since some arbitrary starting date, called the ‘epoch’. 
System time can be converted into calendar time, which is a form more suit 
able for human comprehension, but they are not reducible to one another. 
For example, the Unix system time in seconds since the beginning of the 
epoch translates into calendar time that is decidedly different. The simple 
UNIX command that draws on system time follows: 


Last login: Wed June 14 06:39:32 on console 
D05538:~imvgces date “+%Y-%m-%d %H:%M:%S” 
2014-06-14 14:10:41 


Machine time clearly operates at a different register. Although the general 
argument that time is now also organized technologically seems indis- 
putable, there are some issues that relate to a politics of time that runs 


the risk of being determining in other directions. Clearly, computational: 


processes execute a very particular view of history, and the operations of 
memory and storage are key to this. In solving a given problem, the central 
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processor takes symbols from memory, combines or compares them with 
other symbols, and then restores them to memory. Memory here refers to 
random-access memory (RAM), whereby programs are created, loaded and 
Tun in temporary storage in real time. Whether these are written to hard 
memory becomes an intriguing analogy for the ways in which memory is 
sa nee ae (and how this process is ideological in terms of what 
mes official history) a i 
pai y) and how data is selected, stored, processed and also 
To be clear, Ernst does not simply reject history, but wishes to develop 
a different emphasis on microtemporality — one that he considers to be a 
relative blind spot in media analysis. The case of the phonograph, for exam- 
ple, opens up other sonic registers beyond music, such as noise, and in so 
doing registers ‘nonmusical articulations’ and what Ernst calls “nionmiative 
surplus’ (2013, 174). Recording technologies such as this are recognized to 
be historical in a general sense, of course — in terms of their technical and 
discursive context — but also the ‘mechanism itself is able to sustain an 
island of non historical eventuality’ (2013, 182). As such, the human sensory 
apparatus is considered inadequate for the recording of cultural memor 
gnd acoustic archaeology requires media to assist. This is what he calls ee 
: oe archaeological ear” that listens to the sound of material tradition, in 
a ay eer cua sonic processuality of what is otherwise called 
But what is really meant by the historical in this respect, and why does 
it Konninue to matter? Again I would point to Osborne’s close attention to 
the ‘structure of temporalization (the historically new) which inscribes the 
spatial logic of social differences into a totalization of historical time’ (1995 
198). It is here that the question of possibility, or should we simply say ol- 
itics, arises. Osborne thinks that politics necessarily involves struggles ie 
the experience of time, to both enable and disable various possibilities for 
change. We might ask what further lines of possibility for change are enabled 
and disabled by the emphasis on microtemporality. : 


x Ok ok 


Rather than run the risk of overlooking the potential of the macrotempo- 
tality of history in favour of the microtemporality, why not deepen ie 
contradictions between them? In Ernst’s work, contradiction is addressed 
to some extent in his emphasis on contingency in stochastic mathematics 
(in probability theory, a stochastic process is a collection of random values) 
and also in the recognition that there is an indeterminism between human 
and non-human knowledge that comes close to the uncertainty principle 
(The uncertainty principle asserts that no thing has a definite position a 
definite trajectory, or a definite momentum, and that the more an atiempt 
is made to define an object’s precise position, the less precisely can one 
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say what its momentum is (and vice versa).) Indeed, physics, or quantum 
physics, provides verification that history is knowable and unknowable at 
the same time, and hence indeterminate. Ernst puts it this way: 


Once human senses are coupled with technological settings, man is an 
autopoietic temporal field, a chrono-regime of its own dynamics (or 
mathematics, when data are registered digitally). Such couplings cre- 
ate moments of exception: man is taken out of the man-made cultural 
world (Giambattista Vico’s definition of ‘history’) and confronts naked 
physics. 

(2013, 177) 


Even Hegel’s apparent teleology culminating in the end of history is arguably 
predicated on contingency. The passage from in-itself to for-itself can be 
understood as a developmental process in which consciousness of condi- 
tions is derived recursively, generating a consciousness of consciousness 
(echoing one of the principles of second-order cybernetics). What appears 
is not true knowledge as such (at the end of history) but what appears\to 
be known, adding another level of consciousness, and so on, in an ongoipg 
iterative process with contradiction present at all levels. An understanding 
of adaptive systems informs this interpretation, which undermines accu- 
sations of a deterministic understanding of history (associated with Hegel 
and aspects of Marx), making it far more recursive — and closer to a media 
archaeological notion of ‘recursive history’ than might have been initially 
expected. ; 
It is the temporal sense of incompleteness that drives transformative 
agency, and the ways in which human subjects seek to modify their lived 
circumstances knowing their experiences to be incomplete. In other words, 
there is not just a short circuit between otherwise historically clearly sep- 
arated times, but also feedback loops that describe the way the historical 
subject opens up possibilities to modify and self-organize. This is in keep- 
ing with the claim that machines need to function in order to be ‘radically 
present’ — they know their place in history as other ‘workers’ arguably do. 
(Mladen Dolar’s rereading of von Kempelen’s automata in Hegelian terms is 
relevant here: as a move from a machine in-itself (the speaking machine) to 
for-itself (the thinking machine) (2006).) If the tools or programs need to be 
operative in order to be radically present, then this goes for humans too. 
The complexity of historical temporality (and constitution of machinic 
subjectivities) requires further elaboration if one is to hold on to afy 
possibility of transformation (see Berry 2015, this volume). Time is undoubt- 
edly organized technologically, but under the circumstances of exist- 
ing cultural-historical-computational conditions. Concentrating efforts on- 
understanding temporality at both micro and macro levels begins to unfold 
more complex and layered problems of different kinds of time existing 
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simultaneously across different geopolitical contexts. Thus, the historical 
present 


: a conflicted social process of identification, interrogation and 
es - recognition and misrecognition — of extraordinary complex- 
ity, which requires the constant production of new pasts to maintain its 


thythm of temporal negation and projectio 
of the future. Projection, as urgently as new images 


(Osborne 1995, 199) 


The importance of this is that social forms of subjectivi 

itics as a dynamic force through which change pes eces. The ie aid 
Osborne thinks that politics necessarily involves struggles over the visi 
tience of time, to both enable and disable various possibilities for change 
and action. Does this not emphasize the problem of simply declaring some- 
thing as being ‘post’ something else? When it comes to the condition of the 
post-digital, the issue of temporality seems underdeveloped, to say the least. 
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Dark Patterns: Interface Design, 
Augmentation and Crisis 


Michael Dieter 


In early 1951, Douglas Engelbart - a young and idealistic electrical engineer 
working odd jobs for research laboratories in California — was suddenly taken 
by an unexpected series of epiphanies. Having spent time working on radar 
equipment during World War II and now contemplating how to make a 
significant contribution to society with his career, ‘the most difference for 
improving the lot of the human race’ (1986, 188), Engelbart considered 
the increasing complexity and urgency of global problems. His assessment 
involved an essential rationale - that for any given problem, the product 
of its complexity multiplied by its urgency would provide a measure of the 
immense difficulty that humanity would face in developing solutions. This 
led to a succession of rapid illuminations: 


FLASH-1: The difficulty of mankind’s problems was increasing at a greater 
rate than our ability to cope. (We are in trouble.) 


FLASH-2: Boosting mankind’s ability to deal with complex, urgent prob- 
lems would be an attractive candidate as an arena in which a young 
person might try to ‘make the most difference.’ (Yes, but there’s that ques- 
tion of what does the young electrical engineer do about it? Retread for a 
tole as educator, research psychologist, legislator, ...? Is there any handle 
there that an electrical engineer could...?) 


FLASH-3: Ahah - graphic vision surges forth of me sitting at a large 
CRT console working in ways that are rapidly evolving in front of my 
eyes aaa from memories of the radar-screen consoles I used to 
service). 


(Engelbart 1986, 186) 


formulated into a hypothesis based on recollections of wartime, Engelbart’s 
intuitions for new media were projected through the image of cathode rays 
and calculative graphics. As a thoroughly mediatized vision, and one already 
caught up with an awareness of epistemic crisis, his revelations informed 
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